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Ekutuleni T: 


OC H and L.W.H. are famous 
amongst many other things for 
composing very pleasant, very 
beautiful, and very remarkable 

Rubrics. There was one rubric which 
gave deep joy to the dwellers in 
Ekutuleni, for it bade the generous wor- 
shippers at the Festival Service give their 
alms to Muriel Ellis in Aba, and to our 
work in Johannesburg. Great was the 
rejoicing here when the cheque arrived. 
It was so gracious to remember us; it 
meant fresh power to turn dreams into 
realities; and some of those dreams we 
would share with you. 


For those who have never heard of 
this strange name, Ekutuleni, let us ex- 
plain that it is the Zulu name for the 
Place of Peacemaking, and it stands for 
a settlement for social and missionary 
work amongst the town Africans of 
Johannesburg. Here four white women 
live amongst 30,000 Africans seeking 
to make peace amidst the bitterness 
which has been bred by injustice in this 
land, and striving by one experiment 
after another to bring up the children of 
the many varying tribes to play and learn 
and serve and worship as children in one 
family. When we first came amongst 
them, they so mistrusted anyone with a 
white face, that the children put out 
their tongues as we passed, and the 
parents scowled on us. But five years 
ago three—one black, one white, one 
coloured—laid the foundation stone of 
this place, on which was cut :— 


i Ekutuleni 
He is our Peace—that He might create 
in Himself of the twain one new man. 
To the Glory and Service 
of God and of Africa. 


Very „gradually through the years, 
friendship has grown where was distrust 
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. Orlando? 


before, and now the children are very 
sure that the “ Sisters” are their friends, 
and that Ekutuleni is a place where they 
can be happy. 


The Christmas Parties this year gave 
us assurance of this. Only those who 
were on the register for Sunday Schools 
and Clubs are given tickets, but close on 
nine hundred came, and everyone was 
blissful. After games and tea on the 
playground the children came into the 
Clubroom, where a great shining Tree 
stretched its arms wide to welcome them 
and dangled before their enchanted eyes 
dolls and motorcars for all who came. 
Under the Tree, stood a beautiful Crib, 
and we began by thinking why we had 
parties at Christmas, and sang “ Away in 
a manger” as a song of worship to the 
Baby Lord. 


There were many things that cheered 
us apart from the pure joy of seeing 
children happy at a party. Best of all 
was the goodness of the children,—there 
was no pushing or scrambling. They 
knew they would be justly treated, so 
they were content to wait their turn, and 
realised in sublime unconsciousness the 
peace that comes from orderliness. Then 
the teachers helped so well. For some 
years we have sought to train up leader- 
ship in the elder boys and girls by bring- 
ing them on as Sunday School teachers. 
Many are the disappointments, but there 
are definite signs that many of them are 
beginning to rise to this responsibility, 
and to give themselves to this work ot 
shepherding their own people. So we 
hope on, that the social work will find its 
fruition and crown in bringing the ae 
ren right inside the family of > 
Church as living, loving servants 0 
Christ. 


—— 
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: The Children’s Corner in Ekutuleni Chapel 
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The foundations of this work of peace- 
making are laid in all manner of experi- 
ments which do not appear on the sur- 
face to be directly missionary work. We 
had to start by fighting for justice for 
the people and agitating to get clean 
town water and electric light for them. 
Then we tried to buy land for play- 
grounds so that, living as they do in slum 
conditions in the town, the boys and girls 
might find scope for their turbulent 
physical energy in healthy recreation and 
learning how to play games well. This 
led on to organised Club work so that 
to-day we have four Clubs for girls and 
four for boys; where as well as playing 
games and being very happy, they learn 
all manner of handicrafts and interests 
for their leisure. All these imply con- 
centration and neatness, and such com- 
pelling forces as come in self discip- 
line, obtained in order to achieve a dear 
aim, rather than something imposed 
from without. It is good to see a small 
child of ten, her dark eyes fastened on 
her teacher, her lips gripping her pink 
tongue which comes in and out in deep 
concentration, while her light bare feet 

seek to master the intricacies of the 
Irish Jig. Soon her concentration bears 
its fruit, and with the same dark shining 
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eyes, and the lips now smiling in triumph 
she flings herself into the dance with he 
fellows with all the abandon of her fore. 
fathers, and all their delight in rhythmic 
measure and communal dance. 


Yet Ekutuleni does not stop at this 
purely social side of the work. The art 
of peacemaking implies service, which iş 
skilled to help and heal and win. With 
this big idea of service in view the children 
are drawn into the Detachments of Way- 
farers and Sunbeams which now number 
nine here. These children of the town 
need sorely some new group loyalty to 
take the place of that loyalty to the Chief 
which held together their whole tribe in 

the old days. That loyalty, based often 

on fear, had a compelling power and 
bound the tribe in sanctions of morality 
all their own. To-day that strong 
framework has been shattered by the 
detribalising, which is synonymous with 

a native’s arrival in a big town. The 

Chief no longer commands their loyaity, 

the sanctions are meaningless. The 
result of this is chaos—mentally and mor- 
ally—and the native is never going to be 
strong in mind, body and spirit until he 
has been bound to a new loyalty and 
evolved a new code of morals based on 
Christ instead of fear. In the Wayfarer 
Movement, which is the nearest equiva- 
lent to Guiding for a native, the Detach- 
ment offers a new group loyalty to these 
children, while its Laws and Ideals seek 
to build around them a new code of 
manners and morals The work is bound 
to be slow, but if it is founded aright on 
loving capable service to God and man 
it must in the end win the best of 
Africa’s daughters and build them up 8$ 
a power to their own nation. 


Thus we dream and in spite of count- 
less failures go on attempting to bring 
that dream to earth. And now on the 
top of more work than we can really 
tackle, comes a fresh call and a new 
challenge. Fifteen miles from the rock on 
which Ekutuleni is founded, a new an 
mighty town is building. Orlando ' 
the name of the new native Location 
which is being built to-day by Johannes- 


burg Municipality to house eventually — 
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80,000 people. So far 500 cottages have 
been built, and more go up each day, 
while all around the bare veld rolls away 
to the horizon, and the sun and the 
winds sweep over the expanses which 
so soon will hold the teeming thousands 
of a great native community. 


Orlando is all new and fresh at present. 
His trees are two foot high, his gardens 
are putting forth their first blooms, his 
people are full of surmisings as to the 
future. Where shall their children be 
taught, for so far there is no school, and 
it costs 8/6d. per month for a child to go 
in and out of Johannesburg? Where 
shall they worship? As yet there is no 
Church, though the plans are waiting 
money to turn them into bricks and 
mortar. Where are the leaders of such 
character as to lead this Orlando to 
greatness, happiness, and prosperity? 
Can we disregard these questionings? 
Do they seem far remote from England 
and your doings there? Have they no 
claim upon our individual consciences ? 
Claims... duties... what dreary words; 
but Orlando sends ringing across the 
silent veld far more compelling sounds, — 
a New Heaven, a New Earth, a Holy City, 
a new Building whose Maker and Builder 
is GOD. Is it too much to dream that 
Orlando waits to be built into that City? 
That his acres form the site which waits 
for the New Jerusalem, coming down 
from GOD out of Heaven? 


Not easily will this be accomplished. 
Wherefore we plead for the help in 
prayer and gifts and sympathy of all 
those who love the Master Builder, and 
look for the working out of His plan. We 
dream of yet another Ekutuleni to be 
established in this new city, yet dare we 
attempt such a venture when we have no 
grants behind us, and live from hand to 
mouth? Help us not to be poor spirited, 
and help us more than all to see clearly 
where God would have us lay the first 
foundations. Eve Middleton hopes to go 
from here each Sunday and start a Sun- 


AR 


Sunday Club at Ekutuleni — 


day School for our children there. Until 
a Church can be built this will be held in 
one of the Location houses, and here it 
must be built up from the very beginning. 
She will seek out the elder boys and girls 
of Orlando to train up as leaders of that 
school and church. She will go round 
getting to know the people in their 
homes, and gathering the children to play 
and learn together. So may the first 
foundations be laid of a new City and an 
holy, built for God’s worship and renown, 
and the well-being of those who are 
therein. Yet not by might, nor by power, 
but by My Spirit saith the Lord of Hosts. 


You who have been such faithful 
helpers, set free this power of the Spirit. 
Pray without ceasing for Ekutuleni and 
Orlando and all places where God would 
build a shining city amongst dreary 
surroundings. Pray for these children of 
Africa as they grope amidst the chaos 
of their town conditions for some stable 
basis of life. Pray that leaders may 
arise to win them to a loyalty high 
enough to satisfy all the hungers of their 
souls. And pray for us who seek to serve 
them, that we may have eyes to see, lips 
to speak, minds to understand and hearts 
to love unweariedly. So may it be true 


We shall build on, We shall build on. 

On through the cynic’s scorning 

On through the coward’s warning 

On through the cheat’s suborning. 
We shall build on. 
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AJ ob Secretaries 


The Job Secretaries of Lon 
W apping, on January 15t 


to gwe a 
therefore we have seleded 


and a full report of the Padre s talk at the first. 
articles in this issue of the Log which will be of particular 


T was very lovely to be so near the 

River and very restful to be at 

Pierhead House. The House has a 

tranquility that enfolds and re- 
assures. We were assembled to get 
busy, not to rest, but the House would 
not let us hustle or fret. We took deep 
breaths of its own peculiar atmosphere 
and felt the better for a little quiet, 
looking out over the ever changing, 
ever beautiful River. Then we got down 
to it. 

Miss Potter was our Chairman—also 
our hostess, our guide and the purveyor 
of much hot and comforting tea at odd 
moments--and she took the First Session 
on Saturday, after Light, with “The 
Field of Adventure.” 


She began by reading to us from 
Galsworthy’s “ Over the River.” I quote 
the passage in full: 


“The policeman reversed his sleeves, and 
Sir Lawrence crossed, pursuing his way to 
Berkeley Square. Here was change enough! 
The houses of the great were going fast. 
Piecemeal, without expressed aim, almost 
shamefacedly, in true English fashion, London 
was being rebuilt. The dynastic age was gone, 
with its appendages, feudalism and the Church, 
Even wars would now be fought for peoples 
and their markets. No more dynastic or 
religious wars. Well, that was something! 
We're getting more like insects daily, thought 
Sir Lawrence. And how interesting! Religion 
was nearly dead because there was no longer 
fener’ 3 ni life; but something wae 

Ggiing to take its place—service—en-: 
service—the ants’ creed, the ec ese 


I was still reflecting u on thi 
Miss Potter began Brice eee 
For they are embarking . . .” there zA 
some more of it, but the word ein 
barking” struck me and I never Heard 


Week-End, J anuary 27 & 28 


C erences at Pierhead House, 
don Area held two Lon 
hea 4th, and 2 zth-2 8th. 


ull account of the talks and discussions at 
the following general description of 


It has not been possible 
both these Conferences, 
the second Conference, 
Besides these there are other 
interest to Job Secretaries. 


the rest. Embarking! Such an exciting 
word—the prelude to adventure! Miss 
Potter meant us to be excited for she 
went on to say that the feeling of 
adventure was far too much overlaid in 
the L.W.H. We were in danger of 
becoming too humdrum and we did not 
realise the lovely possibilities before us. 
Here in London especially the L.W.H. 
has such immense scope and such good 
material. We wait around for jobs 
instead of venturing forth to find them. 
This is dangerous to ourselves and dis- 
couraging to the ardent newcomer. (We 
hung our heads but lifted them again to 
listen to her exhortation.) Study your 
own neighbourhood! Each one has its 
own history, its own characteristics and 
its own changes and developments. Each 
one of these last provides an opportunity 
for us. What do we know, she asked 
us, of our own Local Government? Can 
we name the Relieving Officer or give 
his address? What do we know about 
the hospitals in our districts—their 
Visiting and Out-Patients Hours and 
whether or not they have an Almoner? 
Is there a local Public Assistance Com- 
mittee and if SO, where? Can we say 
what the chief industries are or what are 
the conditions of juvenile employment? 
Have we many local charities and do we 
know their secretaries? Do they need 
any help? Above all, is there anything 
being done about HOUSING? (We 
hung our heads again. Housing is 50 
important, and makes one feel rathef 
helpless, but Miss Potter had some com- 
fort for us...) We can help by study- 
pine the Housing problem, by doing 
clerical work in the evenings, by doing 
Propaganda among the children and by 
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getting at the minds of those people who 
would carry slum habits into their new 
surroundings. Also that a Unit with a 
surplus £1 might take a share in a 
Housing Scheme. 


Miss Potter wound up by urging us to 
explore our districts—to form a team of 
discovery in our Unit for the purpose— 
and to get to knew our opposite number, 
the Jobmaster of Toc H, and to enlist 
his help. 


We then went up to the Padre’s room 
at the top of the house to listen to 
H.R.H. for twenty minutes over the 
wireless before discussing (in groups) 
these two questions: “ What is the right 
way of bringing jobs into the right 
relation to the purpose?” and “ How 
much of the Job-Secretary’s work should 
be shared by the Pilot?” Most people 
tackled the second question, and the 
general feeling seemed to be that the 
Pilot should have a large share in fitting 
the right people into the right jobs as 
she must know best for what they were 
suited. 


After supper the Rev. Barnacle Brown 
took the Second Session—“ The Spirit 
of Adventure.” 


He did not talk to us so much as draw 
us a series of pictures. First, a picture 
of the River as it was and as it used to 
be. The Highway of Adventure through 
the ages. He made us think of the great 
Elizabethans and of Scott and Shackle- 
ton. He told us that though the field 
of adventure has changed, the spirit of 
adventure has become purer. He 
bade us be practical and warned us 
against false romanticism. He urged us 
to get on with the facts and to remem- 
ber that goodwill, by itself, is a most 
dangerous thing. Then he made us a 
picture of the True Adventurer, whose 
life is not so exciting or so picturesque 
as is commonly supposed. Such a one 
must have the courage to refuse and to 
select his companions. He must carefully 
consider his kit. He may find himself 
involved in office routine and in the 
business of getting round rich men. He 


must have both practical commonsense 
and devotion to an idea or he will fail. 
(An astonishingly vivid picture of the re- 
beginning of Toc H in England and 
our own Tubby was drawn for us at this 
point.) 


Then our Padre sat up and told us that 
we were to be the teachers of others 
how to adventure and he gave us some 
hints for our helping. One, tnat we should 
develop the power to pause; when things 
reach a crisis to take in a deep breath 
and the situation. Another, once 
having decided on a course of action to 
stick to it and not to flutter about be- 
tween two ideas. He told us of two 
handbooks for the Christian Adventurer: 
“Prayers for use in an Indian College” 
and “God in the Commonplace.” They 
are by the same author. 


He reminded us that we could draw 
inspiration from the thought of those 
who went back to the Old House for 
help and comfort. We are the soldiers 
and servants of Christ and what we have 
to fight are the evil conditions in the 
world to-day and the causes that produce 
those conditions, and therein lies our 
adventure. 


Then he blessed us and we felt we 
would not have any Discussion but in- 
stead we went at once to the Chapel 
and our prayers. 


In the morning we went to St John’s 
Church, the Parish Church of Wapping, 
as our Padre had not been able to stay 
the night. After breakfast and some 
exploration of the house and neighbour- 
hood, we settled down for the Third 
Session. But first Miss Potter read us 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
because it was Sunday. 


Miss Webb took the Third Session— 
“The Adventurers.” She reminded us 
that we were the liason officers between 
our Units and the world, and she urged 
us to get to know our own localities, 
suggesting that we deputed two mem- 
bers as Surveyors. She told us we ought 
to keep a record of jobs and of workers 
for the benefit of our successors in office. 
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en she analysed the types 

a that come our way and Jag us 
much help in how to deal with t = 
She emphasised the importance of se oa 
tion for local jobs and warned us tha 
each member must be made to feel that 
she is wanted. Every Job-Secretary 
should be something of a psychologist, 
and we would do well to remember the 
three groups (vide Mrs. Mackenzie on 
Psychology) into which everyone can be 
fitted. 

1. The sort of person who only cares 
for outside and material things. 
Those who like to be popular and 
have a good time and not feel left 
out. 


2. 


_ Those who must have power and do 
not care how unhappy others are 
made thereby. 


Everyone must solve their own par- 
ticular problem before they can find 
happiness. 


Here Miss Webb searched her notes 
(and we our souls) before she went on 
to tell us that we should not offer to do 
more than we could, and it was essential 
to distinguish between important and 
unimportant jobs. If we could not find 
the right person for the job it was better 
to turn it down. She suggested that the 
Job-Secretary should be always access- 
ible, and that it was better not to tackle 
members at meetings or in public. 
Another point was that we should train 
members for leadership by giving them 
a job and letting them pick their own 
team for it. She finished by telling us 
we needed much tact and great courage 


and by reading to : ? 
Prayer.” g us Drinkwater’s 


Two questions were then 


Discussion: > put for Group 


1. “How to deal 
would join any 
being only one of 


2 “How to deal with those who have 


Toc H at heart, but 
in the limelight?” are only happy 


with those who 


Society, L.W.H. 
many ?” 


that the importance of L.W.H. should be 
insisted upon and that they should be 
reminded that L.W.H. was a movement 
and not a society. One Group decideg 
that the experience of such a person 
might be an asset. 


Question No. 2 was best answered by 
the Group who held that two such egoists 
should be given a job together on the 
Kilkenny Cats principle! 


After lunch, and some quiet talks 
together, while others went out or read 
books taken from the shelves in the 
Common Room, Miss Halfpenny took 
the Fourth—and final—Session, “The 
Challenge to Adventure.” 


She asked us if we had ever considered 
how the average member interpreted 
the ideal of service or remembered why 
L.W.H. is pledged to service. She told 
us there was danger in the obsession 
with the idea of service, and that we 
might forget there were other ways of 
carrying out the Spirit of Sacrifice—our 
fons et origo. We were to remember that 
membership of the L.W.H. means a self- 
dedicated life, and that Job-Secretaries 
should study causes and not be obsessed 
only by results. An aim for every Unit 
should be the production of a member 
who would give the whole of her time 
to the service of others. 


Miss Halfpenny told us to go back 
to our Units and hold a review of all 
work done and then to reach out for 
fresh fields. That the right acquiring 
and right use of money were part of our 
job, and it would be as well to have one 
or two financially minded people in each 
Unit to think out ways of raising money- 


Before finishing she pointed out to us 
that the importance of prayer was apt t0 
be overlooked, and that small teams 
engaged on a job should meet togethe! 
and pray. Also that Units should know 
more of the League of the Lamp ° 
Maintenance and 


avenue of service for some members # 
a Unit. 


that this might be at 
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We then had an Open Discussion upon 
financial schemes and came to the con- 
clusion that money should be regarded 
as another form of service and that more 
thought should be given to this aspect 
of it. 


Miss Potter told us that she would not 
sum up but that she wanted us to make 
all the use we could of this week-end 
when we got back to our Units, but not 


to forget among our practical consider- 
ations the very real spiritual side of 
L.W.H. She then read us the Arch- 
bishop of York’s speech at the Toc H 
Festival before our Homegoing Prayers. 


After tea we went away, regretfully 
leaving Pierhead House and our new and 
old friends, our bags stuffed with notes 
and our heads with much to ponder. 


The Spirit of Adventure 


Padre W lewa talk to the lank Job Secretaries at then Conference 
at Pierhead House, Wapping, January 13 & 14 


IKE everything else, the Spirit 
of Adventure can be good or 
bad. All adventure is not good 
fadventure. We are all conscious 
of the “stunt” job, and have cases in 
mind. Adventure of that kind soon 
bores, soon gets stale, because it is not 
the genuine article. There is a counter- 
feit spirit which animates that sort of 
adventure. Most of us start with the 
wrong spirit about the whole thing. 
When we get the idea of service it is all 
“What I am going to do for these folk,” 
and even great saints like Donald Hankey 
started in this way. You have noticed 
how selfish a baby is; it is interested in 
nothing but itself. We all start like that, 
and it would be a tragedy if we never 
grew out of it, and never learned. 


If we are so obsessed with the idea 
of doing something for other people, of 
doing good to them, we never stop to 
consider if whether what we think is 
good for them, really is. That spirit of 
adventure, of service, is very often just 
selfishness thinly veneered, an outlet for 
our self-assertive instincts, and it can 
become a form of tyranny. The people 
who cannot see this do an immense 
amount of work; they talk about 
jobs, about service and sacrifice; and 
they do make sacrifices, but 1f someone 
in authority forgets to thank them, then 
see what happens—their noses are put 
immediately out of joint! 


We must think of the people whom we 
are trying to serve. We have to learn 
to be ready to receive and then to share. 
We have to see what it is God wants 
for those people whom we are trying to 
serve, what it is God wants to do for 
them, and then go forward in a new 
and living way together as equals, and 
not with the feeling that we are grand 
people doing good to someone far below 
us. That spirit is not the genuine spirit; 
it is beastly snobbery and blind selfish- 
ness; but it is awfully easy to fall into 
it. A person may say: “I can go any- 
where and into any old slum and have 
tea in any old back kitchen—there’s 
nothing of that sort about me.” But have 
you or they ever put this to yourselfi— 
what would happen if a dear old mother 
from her slum kitchen came and slapped 
you on the back in your own drawing 
room? ‘That is the test. What would 
one do? Are we animated by a spirit 
of adventure or do we just want to throw 
our weight about and “do the grand,” 
at the same time seeming to be fright- 
fully good? 


From what I have said it will be clear 
to you that in my mind at any rate, the 
genuine spirit of adventure is a spirit of 
surrender. If all adventure means going 
into the unknown, which is what it 
surely does mean, we must give ourselves 
completely. It may sound frightfully 
romantic to run a club in Limehouse, 


$ a fear and d 
i f caution, of fear and death. So th 

: hat there are © nik ere 
but we know quite i ee and trams 1S 4 good Tak k e and 
ienty of bobbies near 4 er. Really, counterfeit spir enture. Thed 
manning just roun the corn adventure is a desperate need for the real spirit of 


i c 
2 Sain ome with some cantankerous 
our devotion, which 1s 


en, may me ) 
cr with their face to God, instead of 


i Hi If you have 
with their back to Him. a 
achieved that for one single soul, ia 


i t service. 

ou have achieved a grea Bu 

A seems so dull; and if we do think a 

dull, then we are still possessed by the 
counterfeit spirit of adventure. 


It may be necessary to start youngsters 
in jobs that have a romantic sound about 
them. No job need be dull: there 1s 
romance everywhere, if only we have 
eyes to see it. But do not let anyone 
think that the stunt job is really adven- 
ture. There is something far greater 
than that. Every youngster wants 
adventure and happiness, and they come 
as a reward, not by direct means. 


Adventure is the Spirit of Surrender. 


I asked some boys once what they 
thought the most exciting thing in life. 
They said acting for the pictures, going 
to the North or South Pole, going up in 
an aeroplane, all sorts of things. J think 
the most exciting thing in life is religion. 


(They were quite the most polite boys 
I have ever met!) 


Real adventure is giving oneself away 

mEnE Ta ss unknown, abandoning 
elf. Isn’t that isti 

religion means— to is. Bere aitia 
May gain it? If tha 
then I don’t know wh 
us know it 
IG 
God. W 


cared to try 


ourselves t 
e have a fear that, like the Daek 


» He might be “ R 
e prefer to talk 


service, We must count about jobs and 


trouble is that we AN we and the 


no adventure, Thiet’ like 


adventure. Toc H needs men a 
women who have this spirit desperate. 
Do you know the story of the Aber 
donian who was riding on one of the old. 
fashioned ‘buses? He dropped his fan 
—a threepenny bit — and it rolle, 
through the space at the bottom atd 
into the street among all the 
‘buses and cars, etc. He dashed off the 
’bus to find it, and at the inquest the 
Jury brought in a verdict of “Death 
from natural causes.” 


The verdict on this civilisation of ours 
will be “Death from natural causes” 
unless we get this spirit of adventure, 
Not because we are devils or awful brutes, 
but because we are just natural folk, 
half in love with goodness, but afraid to 
be whole-hoggers. We are all too cauti- 
ous. Look at the nations. No one wants 
war, but by their fear they are asking 
for it, and they will get it unless enough 
adventurous spirits make it impossible. 
An economist sometime ago said “ Things 
may improve, but with rationalisation ‘1 
industry there can be no cure for unem- 
ployment without an utter change in our 
whole economic system and system of 
money. There can be no way out unless 
you padres and people do your job and 
get a new spirit into men and 
women—a spirit of adventure instead 
of a spirit of fear and caution and 
safety.” That is death, economically, and 
it is just what Our Lord said—if we tiy 
to save our life we shall lose it., 
Psychologist was talking about Hitlerism 
on the continent. In Germany to-days 
fear, and a feeling of inferiority has made 
them want to get strength and power for 
themselves. The “ get ” instinct is on t0P: 
In life the “get” and “give” instinct 
must be balanced. You have got to get 
else you cannot give. But where yaj 
have the “ get” instinct dominating 
there is bound to be trouble and confió 
He said “ Unless a terrific power OF 
can come from somewhere, this civilisa 
Hon of ours is going up in smoke at H 


y 


m 


St 
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very far distant date.” Once more, love 
has to come to the rescue. A spirit of 
love and a spirit of give must come in to 
balance that other spirit which is so much 
on top. 


To live by love and truth is a terrific 
adventure and is too much for most of 
us: we say it would not and could not 
work, that truth does not pay; but 
though love often doesn’t pay, it works. 
A lie cannot work anywhere in the long 
run. Have you considered that when you 
go into a big building, your whole life 
depends on the truth. In the new build- 
ing the enginecrs have very carefully 
worked out the stresses and strains. If 
they make a mistake, if they are, in fact, 
a lie, we shall get squashed flat. Our very 
life depends on truth. Or if you go toa 
doctor, your life depends very often on his 
diagnosis. If you keep books, you know 
that it is no good when adding two and 
two to make them five—a lie. So in life, 
truth works. If someone does you a 
dirty trick, you either give him the same 
back, with interest, or you do him a good 
turn. You know which will destroy bad 
feeling. Only by loving a person, only 
by turning the other cheek can you do it. 
Love is the only thing that can conquer 
everywhere. 


When Jesus Christ came to the end of 
his life, He could see what was coming, 
yet he stuck to the truth, He knew 
what they would do. He knew they 
would kill him. He did not say “ Love 
and truth don’t work in this world.” No, 
He went through with it and no one can 
say that it did not work, for He has done 
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more for the good of the world than any- 
one else in history. Think of what Jesus 
of Nazareth has achieved and then think 
of some of the world’s greatest tyrants 
and despots—the world has forgotten 
about them. Jesus Christ made that great 
decision of His in the wilderness; He was 
not going to use bribery, force, or 
authority or magic, but only the power 
of love. The stage was set for the 
greatest adventure of all time, yet there 
were no romantic battles, no escapades, 
but the most terrific adventure, the 
changing of men and women from self- 
love to selfless love; the victory of love 
over hate, 


And we are offered a share in that 
adventure to-day. As Job Secretaries 
you have the great opportunity of get- 
ting the younger ones who are coming 
along to see what the spirit of adventure 
means. What a grand and wonderful 
thing it is, and when one really under- 
stands it, it bids one to one’s knees. It 
is too big for us. One does not begin to 
get this spirit until one knows Jesus 
Christ so well that He is a close friend 
who can give us His spirit. 


You know how you live on the friends 
you admire most. We have got to be in 
that sort of relationship to God, so that 
we do get His Spirit—a real spirit of 
adventure. It may mean not only learn- 
ing about God, but for all of us, learning 
to know God better, and learning to pray : 
to know His will and to do it. 


That is Adventure, and the Spirit of 
Adventure as I see it. 


Everyman s Story 


7 HE promise, given by members 
of Toc H and L.W.H., to listen 
to Everyman’s Story, is to some 

- of us perhaps rather difficult of 
fulfilment, but to others it is a common- 
place of existence. Particularly if one 
happens to be a Relieving Officer or his 
assistant. 


To the average person the thought of 
a Relieving Officer is apt to be coloured 


by recollections of Dickens, who pre- 
sented him (and probably quite accur- 
ately at the time) as an ogre chiefly 
concerned, not with the relief of distress, 
but with its infliction. In these days 
such a person no longer exists, and most 
Relieving Officers are truly concerned 
with the relief of destitution and hard- 
ship. 

The opportunity he has of listening to 
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eryman’s story a Bee His 
aed 0 probably m Teer 
r, his home address 
Y ide his office and 


p ny moment to pro 
i a destitute perso é 
ve a dangerous lunatic to 4 
is also responsible 
destitute or those 


or to remo 
place of safety. He 


the burial of the : 
eeit of out-door Relief and for the 


disposal of “ bodies cast ashore.” There 
is nothing, from birth to death, and in- 
cluding both, that cannot happen in a 
Relief Office. The Relieving Officer must 
also be a mine of information on matters 
of the law relating to Maintenance and 
Desertion (of one’s wife or other relat- 
ives), Settlement and Removal, Lunacy, 
Public Health, Pensions and a hundred 
other subjects. And now, added to his 
other multifarious duties is the adminis- 
tration of the much abused “Needs Test.” 
As one applicant said the other week, 
“T've come to see why my Traditional 
Benefits have been seduced!” 


Applications for Relief follow one 
another in quick succession. Causes of 


= OTHER ANGLES 

_ Report to the Relieyine © 
trict No. 0 at 9 Oelockon Montag tie 
Š next.” 
poprehension, 
orrid thought 
youth in which 


Were ground to earth by 
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monsters rose to my mind and it 
with very mixed feelings that I retin 
home to report that I had got a jot ned 


On Monday morning I arrived at 
large building, a Chapel and Institute 
many rooms, and asked for the Reliey; a 
Officer. I learnt that he had not a 
arrived, and was told to sit down aa 
wait. I watched two efficient-lool i 
men (I learnt afterwards that they wan 
only two weeks senior to me) intel 
viewing an interminable stream of appli 
cants for Relief—women and sick med 
for the able-bodied were in another 
room—in they poured one after another: 
to quote the Poor Law Act given tom 
chaotic world by that  clear-headeq 
legislator, Queen Elizabeth, “ poor, old 
lame, blind, impotent persons” followed 
hard on one another’s heels all morning 
These were all “re-booking,” that a 
having previously been in receipt of Out- 
door Relief under an order made by the 
Public Assistance Committee, but which 
had now expired, they were making a 
fresh application and stating their need 
for further help. Old men and old women, 
some having the Old Age Pension as 
their only source of income, some with 
nothing at all; sick men, innumerable 
cases of bronchitis, rheumatism and 
various respiratory diseases that flourish 
in the smoke-polluted atmosphere of a 
great industrial city; women with babies 
in their arms and two or three sma 
children clinging to their skirts, their 
husbands “apart,” sick or in prison—the 
Procession went on for nearly three 
hours. By this time the floor was a S¢ 
of mud, the atmosphere almost in 
describable, for if a window were ope? 
the noise of the traffic on the setts out- 
side drowned all voices and made spee 
impossible. The Relieving Officer, 1 
Seated at his desk by the window, ap- 
peared by some miraculous means 
carry the name and history of each 
applicant in his head and at intervals 
Supplemented the inquiries of the othe 
assistants by a few pointed interrog 
ations of his own. 
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the appli , 
ae a to be visited in their own 


es, A out I went „with ae 
the art of visiting an 
officer to learn ee twenty 


r list and our welcome 


Ae 
yaried in each place. 
was prac 


tically the same, 
since all except special sick cases conform 
fea certain scale, the character of the 
occupant was reflected in the appearance 
of each house. We paused on the door- 
step, hesitating to step with muddy feet 
on flags of the pavement, carefully 
“brownstoned” as far as the kerb, and 
within the tiny house all was spotless, 
lace curtains, a tremendous fire (this is 
encountered in every house, however 
poor), banked up with glowing cinders 
and backed with fire-bricks to reduce the 
depth of the grate, and a small, old 
woman sat by the chimney corner, her 
wrinkled, work-worn hands folded over 
a stiff white apron. It seemed incredible 
that one so obviously respectable should 
be. identified with the receipt of Poor 
Relief. Out came a Case-paper, and 
rapidly entries were made on a bl 
ce Condition of porte ictor, 
Sow regularly, no arrears. Burial 
ubs—” three or four books 
ca on a rack above the riatitelshelf 
each showing a ? 
in respect of oi Tii Leen 
and daughters, now far S ER 
Bee and teat scattered, but all 
impossibly small mar ae an apparently 
necessary clothing. Th n uer food and 
upon us. “Thank e old lady beamed 
having the young | you, sir. So TIl be 
Good aftern g lady to visit 
oon, and thank you.” 


room was the how 
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unmade bed stood behind the : 
with odd shawls and coats, ee littereg 
the way of actual bed-clothes; ne 
stood at its foot, covered with tl 
mains of the last meal or the beg} oo 
of the next, half a loaf, a greas a 
containing margarine, a half cis oo 
of cheap jam and the inevitable Py jar 
edged tin of condensed milk rena 
crumbs, the relics of many meals, st w: 
the table and the floor where a cat 
a family of kittens seemed to be ani 
everybody’s feet. There seemed ne 
no room for us to enter, and the comli E 
odour of dirty humanity, ill-kept ba 
and cats gave me little wish to do a 
Questions again, but this time ha 
answers were not so satisfactory. There 
was rent owing and complaints about the 
landlady who accepted 12/6 weekl for 
this one room and left the occur E 
darkness for an hour or two after oii 
down in order to save gas. The gene 
atmosphere was one of discontent intens- 
ified by the wailing of the 6 weeks old 
infant. We retreated thankfully, at least 
for my part. And so the afternoon went 
on. We visited old and young, sick and 
wel a great common _lodging-house 
re ing a hundred men and single rooms 
olding whole families, each was different 
and each interesting, surely my new job 
would demand all the help Toc H could 
Be me both in tackling the job and in 
ae oe the right spirit in which to 


a le 


ean R no space here to mention, far 
the eee the machinery required for 
in a ministration of Public Assistance 
malic tor, city, but the actual taking of 
oe oe and visiting is but a tithe of 
Law H Gs for admittance to the Poot 
Aine a are made by the Relieving 
week bef dear old man came in the 
chitis w ore Christmas to say his bron 
Boer Dad, and could he ag 
to the d e was given a note to take 
order Ac and on his return with an 
officer a he Hospital, he confided to the 
eleven Ct ing with him that he’d spent 
; hristmasses in Hospital ê 


knew all 
a J 3 
testimonial peut 1t, Something ° 
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After two and a half years the job has 
lost none of its interest but the question 
that becomes more insistent every day 
is “What are we going to do about it?” 
The Prince of Wales has sent out two 
challenges, the Unemployed and Housing. 
What, we may ask, can L.W.H. do about 
such tremendous problems? Of itself, 
little enough perhaps, but let us study 
the question, find out who can do some- 
thing and then go and help them with all 
our might. 


ALL ALONE. 

She was so very small; more like a 
frightened little mouse than a woman, 
and yet I shall always think of her as 
one of the bravest people I have ever 
met. She lived in a “combined room,” 
a little back bedroom over the premises 
of a tobacconist’s shop and hairdresser’s 
saloon, the only permanent inhabitant of 
a big, dark, echoing house. For this 
privilege she paid five shillings a week 
out of her total income of 13/6 a week 
Unemployment Benefit, and twice the 
shop below was burgled in the night and 
she lay trembling behind a locked door, 
unable to attract attention and too fearful 
to leave her room. 


For two years she struggled on, never 
in debt, never behind with her rent and 
only wretched because no one seemed to 
have any use for a little shop assistant 
of 57. Then one joyful day a friend asked 
her if she could use a machine and offered 
to get her a job. She “ signed off ” at the 
Employment Exchange in high glee, 
only to find that they were high-speed 
electric power machines which frightened 


her to death and she was to make over- 
alls at the rate of 2/4 a dozen. The first 
week she made two dozen, the second 
week not so many. 


Another woman who attended the 
same church came to the office to ask 
me to go to the rescue, and I made an 
appointment to see the Mouse at 8 
o'clock the following day, though she 
had no real reason for seeing me now 
that she had obtained employment. She 
came, pale and trembling, chiefly from 
hunger, and asked me what she was to 
do. The rent was worrying her more 
than lack of food. “I can live for weeks 
on a cup of tea and bread and butter,” 
she said. To apply for relief was out of 
the question, “ Ratepayers’ money” she 
would never touch. It took me half an 
hour to persuade her that she 
could not live on air and dare not 
give up her job because of the penalty 
incurred at the Employment Exchange of 
six weeks’ loss of benefit. Finally she 
accepted a coupon for eight shillings- 
worth of food and departed in a cloud of 
tears and blessings. 


Once again she has been, this time to 
say she is making a living now she “ has 
got into the way,” and that the landlord 
has taken in another lodger, a man with 
a big family who comes in drunk and 
leaves the front door unlocked, and can 
I do anything about it? Her faith is 
touching, and he does frighten her so. 
For one whose chief characteristic is 
trembling fright, she has more pluck 
than anyone I have ever met. 

K. H. 


V ocation 


O one will be surprised by the 
choice of Vocation as the sub- 
ject of a few remarks. It is 
constantly before one’s mind 
for two reasons. One is that it is an idea 
which stands out from even the most 
casual reading of the Scriptures. The 
other is that it is prominent in the politi- 
cal sphere. In nearly every country there 
is an evident longing among people to 


have principles defined and corresponding 
actions suggested. The vocation of citi- 
zenship, how best to serve the State, is 
drummed into the ears of the young in 
increasingly comprehensive and detailed 
fashion by new political dictators. 

From the religious point of view the 
idea of vocation is fundamental, and the 
religious vocation, if rightly understood, 
necessarily includes the vocation to serve 


NEW JUNE 
AGAIN - - - 
and THE 


LUNCH CLUB 


LAST January it was indicated in the Log that New June was oncs more 

on the map; and now it can be announced quite clearly that it has arrived, 

) for has it not been opened with true Toc H informality by H.R.H the 
Duchess of York? 


Mid-day on Wednesday Feb. 21st showed a crowd once more assembling 
in the sunshine outside No. 28, while expectation thrilled the family within, 
May it be said now that the following is just a matter-of-fact account of a 
particularly jolly event, some of the fun which has been reproduced in pic 
torial form on another page by “our special artist.” But the things that 
really meant most—the understanding and consideration shown in making 
this a mid-day visit, while the City teems with life; the real interest shown 
in Hostel and Lunch Club 
and folk belonging to both, 
and in the plans for regain- 
ing for Tower Hill some of 
Its ancient glory as a place of 
healthy recreation for the 
citizens of London; the le 
sured sojourn in the midst F 
many engagements—canne 
be described though we a 
deeply grateful to t% 
Patroness for them. 
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LLALA Mi > =z The Visitors’ Bedroom 
Se z 


WOODCUTS 


by 
JACK PAGET 


ee Duchess, on arrival, unveiled the name- 

sign over the door of the house, and then went 
straight up to the Clubroom on the second floor 
where were assembled members of the Central 
Executive Committee, the residents of the house, 
and Headquarters Staff. After she had had a 
few words with each, the Founder Padre led 
mid-day prayers, and asked God’s blessing on 
the house and all it may become. A very thor- 
ough tour of inspection followed, both of house 
and office, and after signing the visitors’ book the 
royal visitor walked down Great Tower Street 


to the Womens’ Lunch Club. 


Here, in the basement of No. 7 Tower Hill, 
a great gathering greeted the Duchess, and she 
lunched with the Lunch Club Committee, evi- 
dently enjoying her “S & K” Pie! 

A fuller view of Tower Hill from the upper 
windows, another walk across to All Hallows 
where she visited the Undercroft and saw how the 
work there is progressing, and then the Duchess 
left, having spent a very full two hours with 
L.W.H. on ower Hill. 


Many Stairs 
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ity, it must 


to unite 
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corporate sou 
still, being @ human soul, 


itself with God. Its aim is I 


the Old Testament the idea of voca- 
a is behind all the teaching of the 
Law; Moses said to the children of Israel, 
“The Lord shall establish thee for an 
holy people unto himself... if thou 
shalt keep the commandments of the 
Lord thy God .. - And all the peoples 91 
the earth shall see that thou art called 
by the name of the Lord” (Deut. 28 10). 
Jeremiah wrote, “ Thy words were unto 
me a joy, and the rejoicing of my heart, 
for I am called by thy name, O Lord of 
Hosts” (Jer. XV. 16). An important 
conception lies behind these quotations. 
In Hebrew, to be called by someone’s 
name meant a close personal connection. 
The name enshrined all the important 
qualities of the object or person named 
and it was pronounced with meaning mad 
reverence. Hence the Hebrews wer 
willing to pronounce the Divi N; a 
because no human tongue sa ame, 
the glory of the Al me CRCOnVEY 
Sentences above the ey eee 
and the prophet have eet the people 
name shews their close called by God’s 
God, and their corres connection with 
obey His ono duty to 


In the New Testa 
pee the eRe ie a 
eee na St. Paul, the prison . 
oon pone to “walk worthil vi 
cae Aa eth ye were c ile et 
ace ze - 4n early times the ae 

Tistians ae ent vad ‘to i 
meron pean they lived one 3 
a, 1 believed that mi 
Courage them it or ron: 
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What is the Christian vocati 
Large numbers of infants eee Now? 
into, the society of the Christia aPtizeg 
Their vocation is then expre Church 
words with which the price IN the 
them into the “congregation of TECEiveg 
flock.” “ He shall not be asham Chrisp, 
fess Christ crucified, manfull ed to con. 
under his banner against sin a fight 
and the devil, and to continue e world 
faithful soldier and servant unt Christ 
end.” A somewhat smaller ins a lifes 
people take up this vocation at ie er of 
firmation, and ratify the baptisi Con- 
taking in public before the Cua 
These are common, everyda me 
which happen as a matter of ee Ings 
the lives of thousands of youn ~~ 
These people have no idea that ae 
really setting their hands to an ma 
taking which, if they carried it out welll 
be far more revolutionary and a odi 
making in their lives than an oath tak i 
to any political leader. E 


Why has the sense of vocation become 
so much dulled by custom and con- 
venience? The early Christians were a 
fighting Church in a pagan world, a 
closely knit society bound together by 
discipline. How can we modern people, 
loosely knit and individualistic as we are, 
compare our circumstances with theirs? 
Are we, as Christians, to try to make 
ourselves into a peculiar people in 4 
pagan world? It seems to be an unattrac 
ave conception. Are we, on the other 
en, to give up all idea of being bound 
ogether by a common faith and common 
Principles and methods, and simply © 
give our individual adherence to what i$ 
called Christian Ethics ? 


oo Say is that we must brin 
and g l our ethical and moral faculties 
ane raining, and regarding ourselves as 
. pendent moral beings, we must ta A 
Pee estian vocation in all its full 
SN arat we have to grasp our inherit 
Ra a the heavenly vocation, as Pi 
ages E7 the Church through ali E 
tie À o do this fully would be to ec 
i a ole contents of religious phi r 

Phy, which argues out the grou c 
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belief in God, in the Incarnation, and in 
the position of Man. It would mean to 
know the whole course of the witness of 
the Church, doctrinal, devotional, ethical. 
Each person will devote himself to one 
aspect or another according to his natural 
inclination, but it is the duty of everyone 
to know, at least in outline, what 
Christianity is, and everyone now has 
ample means of instruction at his com- 
mand. Why will people not inform them- 
selves before they condemn the Faith 
and the Church? The reason is that even 
from their partial and feeble scrutiny 
they have gleaned the one important fact 
which they will not face, that real know- 
ledge means action which is sometimes 
painful and difficult. The heavenly 
calling once heard is a power which com- 
pels action because it is the power of the 
Love of God. It would take a volume 
to describe the manifold ways in which 
men have responded to it. Two things 
stand out in regard toit. One is that the 
true relation of man to God is one of 
constant living contact which is to be 
experienced through prayer, meditation 
and action. Rules of life, points of view 
on religious observances and discipline, 
have their uses, but flexibility is better 
if it is founded on this true relation. 


The other consideration is that the 
actions of man in his response to the 
divine call are those of an independent 
moral person. That is, God will not 
prescribe every action, nor constrain 
a man’s will, but He will persuade 


by the Divine Love. Man is independent 
in that sense. But because he is 
moral, and because he loves God, he 
will depend upon the divine guidance for 
his general attitude, and he will receive 
divine strengthening and encouragement 
to perform his particular actions. “Noth- 
ing is adequate to our whole moral rela- 
tion to God, short of the identification, 
through our own insight, of our duty 
with His will. ... The essence of the 
situation is that God is our Father in the 
whole breadth of our experience, and not 
merely in some special sacred sphere of 
ecstasy or rite, or even duty.” So writes 
Dr. Oman in “Grace and Personality,” 
pages 53 and 81. His words are of great 
significance. They bring out the pro- 
found and heartening truth that the 
religious vocation is practical, everyday 
and real, and that it is above all secular. 
This is not to say that to keep a rule of 
life is useless, on the contrary it is valu- 
able and nearly always necessary. But 
wholesome knowledge is behind it. That 
is, we know that our inherited moral 
standards are good, that we have, so to 
speak, our foundation of ethical conduct, 
and that our training is not wasted when 
we strive to enter into our true relation 
with God. Every modern Christian, as 
he comes to take up his vocation, will 
have his own particular approach. He is 
the heir of the ages, but as he responds 
to the Love of God, he is a pioneer in his 
own age. 


E. M. Chrystal. 


Let's Pretend 


HE Cubs are rehearsing a play 
for their Annual Good Turn 
Entertainment. The task of a 

- producer is a difficult one at any 
time, but when the entire cast consists 
of small boys between the ages of 
eight and eleven, the patience of a 
pachyderm and the self control of a sadhu 
are needed. 

Fairy Mumbo enters. She is tall and 
slim and will be quite beautiful, when 
She is dressed, but her one idea at 


present appears to be to get through her 
part as quickly as possible. “No, Tom, 
that is much too fast,” sighs Akela (the 
Cubmaster Producer, “Try again.” 
“Sounds like a blinking organ-grinder, 
turning an ’andle, don’t he, Miss?” inter- 
jects one of the cast. Fairy Mumbo 
starts again. She is rather better, this 
time. Her small attendant, fairy Gurgie, 
appears and in spite of his lack of inches, 
speaks his few lines in a voice like a fog 


horn. : 
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is excruciatt 
manner and 1s s have got 4 


r 
the wings, tne eee of football a 
bored an The ball manages to g 


i ing lady 
d hits the leading 
She immediately ee 
t and throwing dignity to me 
X f to seek vengeance. - 
‘nutes before peace z 
restored, the culprits told off and the 
rehearsal can proceed. 


The next scene shows the King poe 
a “proud and prancing steed, owe 
by his “ Gallant Army,” two despera ges 
armed to the teeth with pistol, wer 
and musket. “As soon as we have left 
the Castle,” declares His Majesty, “ this 
hoss and I part company.” Akela chokes, 
but decides to let the “hoss” pass with- 
out comment. The King’s Mamma appears 
and with enthusiasm the troops chant, 
“Sing a song soldiers and loudly shout 

hurrah, 

The King is fat but look at that, 

It is the King’s Mamma!” 


in the tummy. 


The Royal Lady fancies himself as a 
comedian and wants to get the most out 
of his part. “What do you think would 
be best, Akela,” he asks anxiously, “A 
bit of rough stuff, or shall I be rather 
‘aughty like?” Remembering the youth’s 
capacity for gagging, Akela decides in 
favour of haughtiness, “ Provided,” she 
stipulates, “that you can manage not to 
drop your aitches with too loud a bang.” 
In the mellowest of accents therefore 
the lady addresses her son making play 
with an imagi i E d 

maginery lorgnette the whil 
He stops at the end to s bet 
say, “Its a good 


art Mi e 
b ee I think I can make ’em laff 


We are introd 
uced to a High 
next, He is taking hi ighwayman 
and announces sof. Mseti very Seriously 


ponder comes 
: pore a aa continue further, a bun 
ga 4 foe off stage proclaims tha 

us has once more become resti A 

‘ive, 
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Akela dashes off to find that Ginger id 
tried to climb into the curtain loft J 
has fallen down. Iodine and €Xpostuly 
tion settle this little contretemps and a 
returns to the stage to find the King aa 
Princess playing Tickey. “Pack!” sh 
cries and they freeze. Peace once more 
“All right, Roy, carry on,” she says i 
a slightly tired voice. Roy does so with 
gusto and to him presently enter, first 
a deaf old lady, then the Princess dis. 
guised as a Prince, (rather a problem 
this, to make a boy disguised as a girl 
look like a girl disguised as a boy!) and 
lastly the King, also in disguise. After 
much argument, a triangular duel takes 
place and three figures in the throes of 
death litter the stage, while an irrepres- 
sible wag from the wings starts, “He's 
dead but he won’t lie down.” 


At this point Fairy Gurgle is supposed 
to trip in lightly and, waving her magic 
wand over them, both King and 
Princess recover and as is the way of 
romantic comedy, decide to continue 
their journey together. 


The caretaker chooses this moment to 
arrive. Being elderly and crabbed, he 
regards all boys with suspicion and to 
say the least of it, is not sympathetic 
towards the Pack. He is accompanied 
by several hefty youths and they proceed, 
very noisily, to heave a piano into posi- 
tion on the stage. Deciding that protest 
is useless, Akela calls cheerfully, “ All 
tight Cubs, carry on and speak up.” The 
rehearsal goes on under difficulties. The 
Piano is safely in position and has even 
been tested, but still the caretaker lingers 
and fusses round the hall. “’Ere, dont 
you touch them curtains,” he threatens 
“ Put them chairs back straight, I’ve sé 
em out once, I ’ave, don’t want to do mé 
work over twice.” “Time you was joni 
Miss,” and so on. Akela sighs but quiet} 
holds her ground till the play is finishe 


“ X she 
Never again,’ she murmurs as A 
goes her homeward way, “ never agar 
will I attempt to do a play with Cubs 
but she knows quite well that next Y% 
will find her hard at work, once nea 
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Tuesday,February 20. 10.30 p.m. onwards— 


Fever ish activity ! A y “They also serve 
WY who only stand and wait.” 


Wednesday. Dawn—till 11.30 a.m. 
“Last minute” touches. 


“Fair daffodil, we weep to see you haste 


away so soon. 
—but he took a tulip by mistake! 


i T K. 


12.35 p.m. 
“Has she arrived ?” 


(She had !) 


“They kept the Press 
at ay 


But Ie Bobby ha d 


to stay!” 
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ELD ELLISON, Chief Overseas Commissioner of Toc H 
LOMFI i. 7 
Henry B le Harry on problems and minister to their need 
E passing of ese irreplace- Nothing was too great or too small te 


the 3rd 
wee loos to Toc H the wor 
thy of our 
over, and the sympa y Nae 
Family has gone right o ‘ 
fa alison The story of their work oa 
T ; d overseas is we 
gether both at home and eee aiid 
n. This will remain a § 
Being memorial, and perce et pe 
rich harvest of his untiring eftorts, $ 
which we rejoice, will be a constant PE 
solation to her. The light of his love an 
devotion has radiated to the farthermost 
corners of the earth, and he 1s one of the 
first to gain promotion for much brave 
building and loving guidance of Toc H, 
with which God saw fit to entrust him 
from its very earliest days. It would 
be impossible for me to try and give 
you an adequate picture of Uncle Harry, 
but as one who has had the privilege of 
watching his work in a corner overlook- 
ing Tower Hill, known as “Overseas,” 
I should like to tell you just a little about 
this thing so dear to his heart, and which 
we have learned to love so much. 


When Uncle Harry returned from 
South Africa in 1929, to take over the 
work which “Ludo” Porter was in- 
augurating as Eastern Correspondent at 
the time of his death, few dreamed of 
the happy growth which has now come 
to be under his leadership. His first 
ae task aes to collect a team of 

rseas Commissio Hy i 
—each having expert peeled meee 
country he was 
mee outward b 
advice and help, 
Toc H or oe 
the tireless effor 


claim his entire attention and reassuring 
sympathy. His wise and considered coun. 
sel has meant much to many a youngster 
bound for the unknown. But material 
gain was more often than not the least 
they found on their short visit, and ‘ome 
that characteristic farewell pat on the 
shoulder the opportunity of a word 
together in All Hallows was eagerly 
grasped. He was the perfect father to 
all, yet we were never more young, nor 
more full of quiet fun than when he was 
on duty. Many of those thus commended 
outwards to the furthest points of the 
Empire have since become Toc H leaders 
in their new locality, while “lone” 
members and others co-operate with the 
Overseas Office in ensuring a welcome 
for any who may be posted to their part 
of the world. And so the chain goes on. 


Men in continents many miles away 
were personally remembered by Uncle 
Harry and it was he who, with unfailing 
courtesy, welcomed them here on their 
return home, linked them up with Toc H 
affairs, told them of Festivals they must 
attend and men they must meet. Many 
a day North met South and East West 
in the Lunch Club, or at Tea in “Over 
seas,” and throughout the year a steady 
stream from the Seven Seas found theif 
way to Tower Hill, there to gain fresh 
encouragement and inspiration from the 
man who eagerly awaited them and the 


news they brought from across the 
water. 


We thank God for Uncle Harry ant 
for a loyal leader whose triumpha® 
example is an incentive to others " 
Strive to build in his memory 0^ t 
splendid foundations he has laid. AS 
Tubby says, “He has gone forwafi 
among the saints and we have a treast } 
in eternity which we shall indeed cher!” | 
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Bisuor Enwarp Tasor 


On January 30th, Edward Stuart 
Talbot, Bishop successively of Rochester, 
Southwark and Winchester, the father 
of Neville and Gilbert, and no less true 
father of Toc H, passed to his rest. No 
one who has read an account of his life 
can fail to wonder at and give thanks for 
its fulness and richness, right up to the 
very end. 


L.W.H. will remember that our last 
Lamplighting Festival was held on his 
birthday, and in answer to our greetings, 
sent to him from the Family Gathering 
on the Sunday, he replied: “I am much 
touched that a number of ladies among 
whom many must be many decades 
behind me in age, should have cared and 
troubled to express their kind feeling 
towards myself. I am sure you will con- 
vey to them my thanks in due course, 
and perhaps some will remember me in 
their prayers.” 


His visits to All Hallows came regu- 
larly, and many were privileged to 
receive the Sacrament of Confirmation 
there at his apostolic hands and to hear 
his words of wise, clear counsel con- 
cerning the Christian vocation. 


Y a i - 

W anderings 
T was in a spirit of adventure that 
my cousin and I made up our minds 


to go for a nine months’ World 
Wander tour. 


The first country where we intended 
to stay was Ceylon, and after a three 
weeks delightful voyage we arrived 
there, too late in the day unfortunately 
to see the beautiful surroundings of what 
is acknowledged to be one of the most 
picturesque ports in the world. It was 
only by the weird sounds and the strange 
mixture of scents and smells that assailed 
our nostrils that we realised that we 
were actually in Harbour, —“ Ceylon‘s 


EvrHeL Smity (Manchester Branch) 


In the passing with tragic suddenness, 
on March 17th, of Ethel Smith, Manches- 
ter Branch has lost not only its Pilot, but 
a personality who was a friend to every 
member of the unit. 


In her previous capacity of Secretary 
she served L.W.H. with unfailing loyalty 
and was known to many outside the 
Branch by her work on the District Team 
and as Representative of the Branch at 
many conferences and meetings. 


It almost seemed as if she knew her 
time was short, so full of self-forget- 
fulness and service was her life. Her 
days were spent as a teacher of men- 
tally defective children, work she loved, 
and to which she gave herself with more 
whole-hearted enthusiasm than most of 
us apply to the work by which we earn 
our living. Her evenings and all spare 
time she gave to work in Clubs, Hos- 
pitals, Sunday School and the Toc H 
Players. She leaves a gap in the family 
circle which will be felt by every member, 
but the remembrance of her high-hearted 
happiness in serving will be an undying 
inspiration to those she leaves to carry 
on her work, and that Manchester 
L.W.H. shall try to do this for her sake 
will be a memorial to her after her own 


heart. K.H. 


in the East 

spicy breezes ” are, alas, mainly the heavy 
odour of cocoanut oil. However, we were 
not to be disillusioned by this, and we 
eagerly made for the gangway and joined 
the surging throng hurrying towards the 
Customs Office. 


Next morning we were early astir, im- 
patient to see Colombo, and we felt as 
though we had stepped into some gay 
Eastern picture. One’s first ride in a rick- 
shaw is an experience never to be for- 
gotten. It is a most exhilarating feeling, 
and tinged with adventure. You have no 
sooner climbed into one of these giddy 
little vehicles, with your human horse 
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O aan 
22 interested us to see the monkeys ge 


he darts in 

hafts, than : 
between the AA motors and lorries 
amongst the ive, and you 


look very large * 
fragile ché 

Peover ee crushed like a matchbox. 

1 


No mode of locomotion gives you the 
same thrilling feeling OI 


f being run away 
with, as you dart hither and thither like 
a gnat on a pond. 


i is a 
Colombo, like all Eastern towns, 15, 


city of contrasts. The English, o pi 
ness portion being imposingly bu ye 
well planned streets and large 2i 

ment offices and public buildings, while 
the residential district shows palatial 
mansions amongst gorgeous gardens. 
Hardly a stone’s throw from this mani- 
festation of wealth lies the native quarter 
—narrow, uneven alleys, a tortuous maze 
of evil-smelling byeways, but in the 
brilliant sunshine we find much that 1s 
picturesque as we dodge the hordes of 
children holding out their skinny brown 
palms and crying “ bachsheesh!” 


After a few days of exploring the town 
we go up into the beautiful hill country, 
and the six hour railway journey is an 
ever changing panorama. Our train 
twists and doubles, winding its way along 
edges or precipices, or crossing chasms 
on spidery looking bridges until we feel 
quite dizzy as we look around and see 
the hazardous country that the railway 
engineer has negotiated, 


From our halti 
wished to mak mg place, Kandy, we 


Northern and w 


beasts. We were 
excellent guide and he found 
eee tent native driver and | 
car, which we engaged f 
ngaged for eight d 

me TN Bee at 5 sare ea 

» with the help o ide, 
mapped out the tour. We oe ae 
y to visit Buddhist Tem 
places of į ir, 


and were driving al d left the road 
cut through E aie ie rough track 


PR greatly 


pering about in the tree-tops. “We a 
0 


came across a hunting party that E 
just shot a cheetah—a kind of leoga 
That night we put up at a lonely Re 
House kept by a Government natin 
servant, for the convenience of Hi 
Majesty’s surveyors, or any Briti 
travellers, there being no other habi 


tion for many miles. 


We were just having our simple 
supper when our guide entered, and with 
many salaams, told us that the Red 
House cook was a noted huntsman in the 
district, and would we like to go for, 
night expedition into the forest to see any 
of the wild life of the Jungle? So at 
9 o’clock, warmly wrapped up, we started 
in the car, and our driver and guide were 
also keenly excited hoping the sportsman 
would distinguish himself. 


It was a lovely night, dark because of 
the dense jungle on either side of the 
cleared track, the trees arching overhead, 
our narrow road like a tunnel lit up by 
our brilliant head lights. At times the 
trees gave place to large pools of morass, 
where crocodiles lurked, and near these 
marshy places the croaking of frogs was 
almost deafening. Myriads of fireflies 
danced in every direction, making a fairy 
Fifth of November with their miniature 
lights. The trees assumed the most fan- 
tastic shapes, and to our heated imagina- 
tion often took the form of beasts. We 
had not gone far before a jackal slunk up 
the clearing with the furtive gait that 
makes one distrust him. Our hunter 15 
evidently a better shot on foot than now, 
with the car swaying and bumping along 
the rough path, for his shots ring out 
with a reverberating noise that startles 
the forest with its echoes, but does ™ 
harm to his intended victims. A cheeta 
next leaped across our path like a flasi 
and was lost in the tangled undergrowth 

he animals all seemed enormous in 
weird light. Once or twice red dee 
large handsome beasts, swinging lov 
with their rocking stride passed the 
track and disappeared into the impen® 
trable bush. We drove for more that 
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a hundred miles, the most alarming 
moment being when suddenly an 
elephant’s wild trumpeting roared out, 
answered by various others, and the 
Jungle seemed alive with crashing of 
branches and a thundering stampede. 
Our driver was frightened, for he recog- 
nized this as the mother call of some 
female elephant disturbed with her 
young, and summoning the rest of the 
herd—which we could hear only too 
plainly hastening to her aid. Fearing to 
infuriate them we drove as quickly as 
was possible from the neighbourhood. 


After four days motoring we halted on 
the North Coast at a perfectly lovely 
beach which we had been told was con- 
sidered safe; unfortunately in the East 
enjoying the water cannot be recklessly 
indulged in owing to an undesirable form 
of “mixed bathing.” Delighted at the 
prospect of a good swim, we left the car 
and found convenient rocks for dressing 
rooms, and were soon ready. The scene 
was perfect; a steep shore of silvery sand 
and brilliant clear blue water tempted us 
to plunge in, when to our horror, not 
100 feet from where we stood we saw 
projecting from the surface an ominous 
black triangle—the fin of a large shark, 
who swam and twisted about inviting us 
to join him! We cancelled our bathe, 
contenting ourselves with paddling and 
watching the monster from the safe 
shallows. When we rejoined our guide 
we found him very agitated, for he said 
even from that distance he had seen the 
big fish and our peril while we were un- 
dressing, but could not warn us; “ for,” 
he added, “it is not for nice man to come 
and see ladies with no clothes, so I could 
only pray the good Buddha to save you.” 
We trusted that another time no modesty 
on his part would prevent him rescuing 
us from danger in whatever “ deshabille ” 
we might be! 


After leaving Ceylon we went on to 
China, and while at Pekin, determined to 
make an expedition to the Great Wall, no 
easy task, for being winter the roads 
were supposed to be impassable; how- 
ever, at last we procured a guide and car 
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willing to try for the pass. It was bitterly 
cold, 30° below zero when we started at 
6am. The city seemed deserted, but as 
soon as we passed through the massive 
entrance and along the country road, 
there was plenty of life—strings of don- 
keys bringing merchandise into the city, 
and trains of camels heavily laden and 
swaying along disdainfully in single file 
from Manchuria. After about the first 
ten miles, we left the road, such as it was, 
and seemingly went across country; the 
jolting and swaying was indescribable, 
we thought every moment to upset. It 
was a ride only fitted for a tank; we 
lurched up river banks, and descended 
in a scramble to cross the frozen 
streams, and climbed up the other side, 
not always at the first attempt, and so 
bumped along into the unknown. After 
about two hours we drew up by the side 
of a rough single railway track, where 
an engine attached to a solitary wagon 
was steaming up to depart. Our guide 
told us to hurry, and we clambered up 
the iron ladder and groped our way into 
the strange carriage. It was like a bathing 
hut, with one small closed window, and 
was so dark that at first it was difficult 
to see. The air was thick with the 
fumes of a charcoal stove in the middle. 
The place looked like a den of thieves, 
being filled with twenty-seven Mongo- 
lian peasants squatting on the filthy floor, 
or lolling against the sides, for of seats 
there were none. Our guide shoved a 
way for us to one corner where we 
shrank as far away from our neighbours 
as possible. The smell of the place was 
solid! for nearly all the men were in 
long sheepskin coats, which they were 
steaming round the smoking fire. Their 
heavy vacant faces showed no surprise 
at us. We were shut up like this for 
an hour, distressed that we were unable 
to see the grand scenery through which 
we passed, and which we just glimpsed 
when we got our guide to open the door 
for a moment to give us a breath of keen 
cold air—a most unpopular action! The 
impressive sight of the Wall fully repaid 
us for any discomfort. Our return 
journey was another novel experience. 


e, and 
Be, uggage One, 
train 1s a lugg aah truck, 


i ing is infinitely 
i de of travelling 15 10 
D oa the closed wagon, for T 
w of the i 
i f Nort 
i ‘ve mountain scenery © 
Bi. Our second rollicking motor nice 
lands us at night back in Pekin, ene 
that every bone in our bodies has been 
shaken out of place. a 
j S 
We enjoyed every moment ot mon 
} in ea, Honolulu, Yosemite. When 
| staying at Honolulu we chartered a boat 
| specially constructed to permit one to see 
| under one’s feet, for the flat punt-like 
l floor was composed of plate glass, and 
| 
j 
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| 
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cold, 
preferable 
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the water of the Pacific is so clear here 
that we looked through to the bed of the 
ocean. We floated over forests of 
dazzling white coral, branching out like 
ghost trees beneath us, while the 
gorgeous fish of the tropics swam in and 
out like submarine birds. It was very 
interesting to see these aquatic creatures 
at home. The fish here are the most 
| fantastic shapes, and as brilliantly 

coloured as butterflies. Some looked as 

though they had on football jerseys, 

being striped and ringed blue and red or 


Ss eet} 


yellow and black, others were 
parti-coloured pink and gree 
scarlet. 


In Yosemite we had what might } 
proved an unpleasant adventure. pat 
trating further than usual one oval 5 
into the wild recesses of the S 
Navada mountains in our endeavour, ` 
fnd a noted waterfall, we were coll 
single file along a narrow m = 
ledge path, rugged cliffs rising on of 
side of us, and a precipice dropping T 
feet to a foaming torrent below us on the 
other, when to our horror, round the beni 
in front of us, and along our narrow path 
appeared an enormous brown bear, hk 
head swaying from side to side as þe 
padded along. We stood transfixed! It 
would be useless to turn and run, anj 
we could go neither up nor down, and 
there was no room for Bruin to pass us 
Presently he caught wind of us, and 
stopped and lifted his head while he con- 
sidered the situation. We just stared 
with thumping hearts as we saw that he 
had evidently made up his mind; he ad- 
vanced to about 20 feet of us, and then 
turned his head to a rocky wall, found 
a ledge and scrambled up. He wasa 
perfect gentleman! After thus leaving 
us the coast clear we continued our hike 
We never now see a bear in captivity 
without “presenting alms” in the shape 
of buns. W. E. Langdon. 
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E Congratulate Ecclesfield 
an Yeovil units on their 
Promotion to Branch Status, 


Lamplighting Fest: 

: g Festival. P Hot, 
notices hay :treliminar 

Units, Eve, ready bee y 
consideration t 
eing made, T e plans which ae 
ber 27th-28th, an » Octo- 


aving up now. 


Oberammergau: A pilgrimage of r 
and’ .W.H. members to see the Pass 
Play is being arranged by Toc H Heal 
quarters; the cost is £12 16s. for ae 
member, and names should be sent in 
Barclay Baron, -Toc H Headquarters, 
Francis Street, S.W.1. E 

Pilgrimages: The dates of the L.W: 

ilgrimages are :— 2nd: 

April 21st-22nd. September E 

August 18th-19th October 6th-7t o 

There are stili some places available 
the first Pilgrimage which Headqu! 
are anxious to fill. 
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New Zealand: During the week-end of 
April 28th-30th L.W.H. New Zealand is 
holding its first Dominion Conference at 
Wellington. There will be representa- 
tives from all the New Zealand units— 
Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, Nelson, 
and Wellington, and Padre Leggate will 
also be there to help them. At this Con- 
ference definite steps will be taken to- 
wards forming a working Constitution 
for L.W.H. New Zealand, and for giving 
certain powers to the Central Dominion 
Committee. L.W.H. at home is asked 
specially to remember L.W.H. in New 
Zealand that week-end. 


On April 14th, the Founder Padre starts 
once again on an Overseas tour, going 
first to Persia, and then to Cairo, and 
southwards by stages to Southern Africa, 
where he will be visiting the Family for 
the next four months. We will give him 
our very best wishes for his tour, and 
send greetings to all the L.W.H. 


Little Hatchett: Mrs. Farley writes: 
“Can you find room in ‘ The Log’ for me 
to thank members of the family who 
visited Little Hatchett, for the beautiful 
blue enamel and silver dressing table set 
which they have given me on the clos- 
ing of Little Hatchett?” 


The E amily Coach 


AST January the Family Coach 

gave us the slip. I think it may 

have been under repair, or per- 

haps it was changing, in order 
to keep pace with modern times, from 
the four-in-hand to the 16 h.p. Daimler 
engine. (Never having had anything to 
do with cars these terms may cause the 
better informed to smile.) It is evident, 
at any rate, that the Coachman now 
means business, for behold, the list has 
more than doubled its length. Twenty- 
five exchanges of visits are now in his 
programme for the month. As some of 
the distances are very great, all his skill 
as a driver, and all the power of the 
engine will be required if his itinerary is 
to be kept. 


Here let me say a word to those who 
are new to the Family Coach. It is a 
simple means of introducing units of 
L.W.H. to one another. It may not be 
possible for John o’Groats to meet Land’s 
End in the flesh, except very occasionally 
for a minute or two at something vast, 
like a Festival, but most units have many 
ideas and experiences which they could 
usefully exchange with other members 
of the Family by means of letters. And 
these letters need not be things of high 
literary standard; the nicest letters are 
the ones that read like people talking on 
Paper, giving homely details, scraps of 


news, and to be answered in the same 
strain. So here goes once more! The 
Coachman cracks his whip—we mean, he 
now blows his horn, or shrieks his siren 
—the wheels go round (as they always 
did, but perhaps a little faster) and an 
exchange of greetings takes place accord- 
ing to the list which follows. 


Swansea to Birmingham. 


~-~ Cheltenham to Islington & Shoreditch. 


Plymouth to Bradford. 


- Guernsey to Battersea & Clapham. 


Carshalton A to Hampstead. 
Bexhill to Clacton-on-Sea. 
Streatham to St. Albans. 
Harrow to West Sheffield. 
Westminster to Colwyn Bay. 


~ Bournemouth to Tottenham. 


Salford to Aberdeen. 

Bristol to Lancaster. 

Gloucester to Rawmarsh. 

Lambeth to Cottingham. 
Hartlepools to Weybridge. 
Milford-on-Sea to Stockport. 
Notting Hill to Reading. 

Brighton to Enfield. 

Port Talbot to Altringham. 

Purley & Coulsdon to Blackheath & 


Greenwich. 


Whitley Bay to Harborne. 
Stockton to Bedford. 
Rowditch to Ecclesfield. 
Lewisham to Hinckley. 


ee 
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Te Workers Union ha, 


MacKenzie as da huge camp at Rockingham fo 

: Dominion Patroness, arranged a hug r 
RT an, Padre Hercus, of Toc H, two hundred boys from all over the State 
ee ae and Mrs. Wilfred for a fortnight. Twenty-two Cars and 
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i the election of officers j ver th 
oa e The annual reports Rockingham, which is in a bay, south of 
showed a satisfactory year’s work, and Fremantle. They have an army cook 


incentive to try for bigger amongst other people, and thirty Toc H 
Sa benter things. This year, instead of men to take charge of the children. Whe 
a Christmas Party for children of the we arrived they were boiling a coppertul 
unemployed, we decided to give a Christ- respectively of cabbage and meat. The 
mas dinner to four families. This was fare for that day had in it also, prune 
done and proved very satisfactory. and rice.” 
We start our New Year on Monday, 
February 5th, and hope fora very happy, SCOTLAND. As you know Aberdeen 
useful year in Wellington Branch. is ater small Group—and as it is said 
small people never hav [ 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. From a letter eR ees likewise 4 ei Ga 
from Perth: “The L.W.H. Christmas Tree Towards the end of the vear : 
went off on December 23rd quite nicely. asked to give over i M 
1 chopped down an aloe flower stalk from evenings i the “ Si init wie aa 
a vacant block near here, put it in the car, so aan l 3 eguenists” aan 
Beeler attend f trundial en r reluctantly at first, but, how- 
town with it, much to everyone’s amuse- 
ment! We had £5 altogether, and gave 
a Party, and a present to each of about i 
fifty children and about thi ; 
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William McNaught, M.A., and the pro- 
gramme went as follows :—Initiation of 
Probationers; Re-dedication Service; tea 
and a short address by the Padre, finish- 
ing up with a game and sing-song. Every- 
body meantime has donned their thinking 
caps—to make up an attractive pro- 
gramme for our Guest Night. After 
which we hope we shall add to our mem- 
bership; wish us luck, sisters. 


Edinburgh: Our speakers recently in- 
cluded Miss Weir of the National Vigi- 
lance Association, who gave an account 
of the kind of work the Association is 
doing, sometimes difficult and disappoint- 
ing, and at others, encouraging in its 
results. Mrs. Edwards paid us a visit 
and graphically told of her meetings with 
the widely scattered groups in Canada 
and the United States. Her helpful sug- 
gestions to ourselves were much apprec- 
iated. On another occasion the Secretary 
of Edinburgh Toc H gave a delightful 
account of their Birthday Festival in 
London. Among other activities, the 
Group has worked a banner for the 
Edinburgh Branch of Toc H, has helped 
with an Old Folk’s Party, and given 
assistance at a Jumble Sale. 

Glasgow: May we tender our apprecia- 
tion to Toc H for the way they have 
transformed the house into a “real home.” 
The Kiddies Party on December 18th last 
was a date of great interest, when 
approximately forty children shared in 
the fun and revelry, with Father Christ- 
mas their chief Guest. The usual 
“ Aunties” were provided at the Toc H 
Party, a big event at Elgin Place Church. 

With the vacations over, work in 
January started in real earnest. Jobs are 
still much the same as last quarter, 
namely, Play Centre Work, Swimming 
Club and Infant knitting and visitation, 
but we have in view a recently opened 
Unemployment Centre, which contains a 
whole field of Jobs. A ladies “ Burns” 
night was also celebrated in January, 
complete with “ Haggis,” to say nothing 
of the impromptu chef and piper. An 
interesting address was given by “ Jock 
Steele,” who aptly deputised for Rev. W. 
Waudby. 


A new scheme to visit our Sister Units 
in Glasgow has been adopted by all Units 
concerned, and each and all enjoyed the 
first Guest Night at 234 Sauchiehall 
Street. i 

Coven: Our job of sewing for the Elder 
Cottage Hospital still continues, as the 
Hospital needs every possible assistance. 
We assisted Toc H with their party for 
children at Christmas. Since the begin- 
ning of the year we have only had two 
nights without Speakers, one of which 
we spent at Glasgow L.W.H. joining with 
our neighbour units. 

The corporate and individual jobs are 
all leading to success. As we are a small 
Group there is not much to say, but we 
always try to do our best. 

Hamilton is now a fully recognised 
Group of L.W.H., and simultaneously 
with our promotion to Group status we 
have been fortunate in securing a Padre; 
so with our Rushlight as an inspiration, 
and our Padre to guide us, we should go 
on from strength to strength. The Be- 
stowal of the Rushlight took place on 
December 5th, when our Padre blessed 
the Rushlight, and led in the prayer of 
dedication. Thereafter Nancy Brown, our 
Area Secretary, initiated four proba- 
tioners to full membership, and “ Light” 
was taken by one of the newly initiated 
members. A very impressive address, 
based on “ Light,” was then given by our 
Padre. 

On December 26th we held a Christ- 
mas Party for some of the poor children 
in the town; we also invited “ Santa” to 
be present with us on this occasion, when 
he distributed Christmas Gifts to our 
little guests. A very successful Guest 
Night was held on February 20th, when 
we had with us visitors from Glasgow, 
Govan and Pollok L.W.H., and also a 
number of local ladies interested in the 
Movement. 

On March 6th we entertained our old 
ladies, of whom you have heard before, 
to Tea, Song and Music. 
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ch: This Branch has S A 
a in the passing on of one of fare 
members—Mrs. Mabel Garratt, aged : 
years, who died on November 20th, 1933. 
She was initiated on February 18th, 1929, 
and throughout her membership had been 
a quiet but ever-ready and willing helper 
in any job that she was asked to undertake 
and by her patience in her long months 
of suffering was an example to us all. 
Derby Central have also lost several 
members on their marriage and departure 
from the town. This Unit continues to 
carry on its usual jobs in connection with 
the Blind Club, Braille work, care of the 
mentally deficient, Hospital visiting, 
Cubs, etc. etc. 


Normanton Group: This Group has just 
held its usual Christmas Party for the 
poor children of the locality, in addition 
to carrying on its usual jobs. Rowditch 
Group: The same may be said of this 
Group, which is steadily forging ahead 
and carrying on with its usual jobs. 

Several jobs have been recently under- 
taken by the District as a whole, some in 
co-operation with Toc H, i.e., packing and 
distributing of parcels containing toys for 
the children of the Unemployed, helping 
with the Mayor’s Christmas Party for 
children of the Unemployed and also 
helping to prepare and serve tea to the 
Blind at their Christmas Party. 
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places in the dressing-room. Luckily the 
hall was near enough to the Toc H House 
to use that instead, and we were ver 

fortunate that the “Clerk of the weather” 
was kind to us, so that it did not rain or 
now. 

i At last came the First Night. Having 
received much practical help from H.Q., 
in the matter of costumes, kind friends 
to assist in the “ making up” and scien- 
tific people from the Electric Light Com- 
pany—we faced it with every confidence, 

The producer, as “ Spirit of the Lamp,” 

made an excellent opening. Each episode 
was so effective in its turn that it would 
be very difficult to say which was best. 
The audience was most helpful in pre- 
serving the correct atmosphere through- 
out. Some of them were so charmed with 
the unusual theme that they came again 
the second night. Throughout the pre- 
parations and the actual production there 
was a very definite “Toc H Spirit.” All 
unavoidable difficulties were faced so 
pleasantly that they became real 
pleasures. 

As there were not quite enough mem- 
bers to fill all the rôles, friends cheerfully 
came to help, and we hope to meet them 
all again at a New Year Party in January 
as a happy wind up. 


Canterbury L.W.H. are growing up, for 
on January 22nd we celebrated our 
eighth birthday. The Re-dedication 
Service was held in the Cathedral and a 
most helpful address was given to us by 
our Padre. After the Service we wended 
our way to our Room, where a bumper 
Supper awaited us. A warm welcome 
was extended to our guests, amongst 
whom we were glad to see quite a muster 
7 toc H, also sister members from Folk- 
E a Dover. Pip, who has recently 
pac to age us, was with us again for 
S H ay, and during the evening she 
e Bee with a small parting gift 
ee iach: Three cheers for Pip 
ae Se e have every success in her 
eas are! After supper we had a 
ie eee from Padre Moyle of Maid- 
5G Ge “10m we were fortunate in having 

suest of the evening. 
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